GLASTONBURY

Some idea of the wealth of the Abbey and the extent of its
hospitality can be obtained from certain surviving buildings ;
the charming octagonal-roofed Abbot's kitchen with its four
large fireplaces ; the Pilgrim's house, now the George Inn,
which was a fifteenth century addition to the already extensive
accommodation for guests ; the Tribunal House, where cases
relating to the Abbey tenants were tried ; the Abbot's barn, a
beautiful granary with a collar-beam roof, still happily in use ;
the Fish House at Meare, where the fish from the Lake was
collected for the Abbey tables. But of the glorious Church
itself little remains. The shell of the Lady Chapel with its
wonderful sculptured doors and interlaced arcading, fragments
of the nave and transepts, and the foundations exposed by
excavation, give us some idea of what has been lost.

The destruction of Glastonbury seems almost more tragic
than that of any other monastery in England. It was obvious
that Henry VIIFs commissioners found it very difficult to
bring in an ill report of it. Leland, who had recently visited it,
was overcome by its beauty and the treasures of its library;
the Abbot, Richard Whiting, was noted for his piety; the
Abbey was loved in the county. All that the Commissioners
could find to complain of was that * the brethern be so strait
kept that they cannot offend; but fain they would if they
might as they confess, and so the fault is not with them '. But
though Glastonbury, by March 1539, was the only Abbey left
untouched in Somerset, the end was not far away. In May,
Whiting, who was then eighty years old, was sent for examina-
tion to the Tower, while in his absence Cromwell's men began
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